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HOBOKEN. 


Hosoxes ! with thy poplar shore, thou rt beautiful indeed, 

When through the west the monarch sun hath spurr'd bis fiery steed ; 
And oft, like madd’ning chief, looks back upon the dark’ ning field, 
And falling mid the crimson flood, refuses still to yield 


When evening, with her silent step, steals gently o'er the land, 

And feeds the parched flowers with dew from out her nursing hand ; 
When leaves and stre» ms are sighing sweet, to woo the minstre! wind, 
And shadows come upon the world like thoughts upon the mind ; 


And the moon, reflected and reflecting, shines on wave and bower, 
And calls the day-worn spirit back to contemplation’s hour, 

And flings her gathering rays of light on waves that never rest, 
Asif the stars hud left the sky to grace the Hudson's breast ; 


How have I loved at that sweet time to trace each mimic cove, 
Or with my own unspoken thoughts to walk thy ‘‘ turtle grove ;"’ 
As misers at the secret hour their hidden wealth survey, 

And hug the bright memorial! heap of many a vanish'd day. 


There to unloose my prison'’d thoughts and catch the themes they bring 

From memory’s fields, like carrier birds, on their returning wing ; 

To see the forms of buried friends, so loved, yet now so cold, 
| 





And hear their happy voice again, e’en from their distant mould. 


Oh! if there be # spot on earth for contemplation made, 

Hoboken, ‘tis thy fairy land, thy shore of poplar shade ; | 
Where no intrusive voice may break the calm of thy retreat, } 
Save the sweet swan-like waves that die in music at our feet. | 


Farewell, thou mother of soft dreams: our parting must be long, | 
And other climes and other scenes shall claim the poet's song ; 

But stil] thy unforgotten name amid the chords shall dwell, 

Farewell, thou loved and lonely scene ; farewell! once more, farewell! 





THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


| 


|| man’s boldness, and the forbearance of the king. 
|| The heart of the holy man was waxing warmer with ani-|| lances and swords must establish our right.” 


| which, in lieu of revengeful sentiments, ought toawaken feel- | ion of the apostle Santiago. From this day, let the demand 
ings of grief and shame in the heart of a virtuous hing; the |! of a hundred maidens be answered bv the indignant voice ot 
sounds of despair, the dreadful maledictions poured from the |) #8 many thousand valiant christians, ready and willing to repe! 
burning breasts of thy suffering and indignant subjects, =— aggression of the infidels, should they venture to come 
the abhorred signals of the Moslem’s insulting triumph, and |, and exact the odious tribute by force of arms.” 
our degradation and dishonour. Hear the piercing cries, Ra- || The noble warmth and zeal which burnt in the heart ot 
miro! Hark tothe tolling of the bells, which now summon / this holy man had conveyed a generous glow to his ex pressiv« 
the christian, not to the devout occupations of religion, but |! countenance : and in proportion as he proceeded in his specc! 
to witness an act of infamy; and let those sounds rouse thy | the fire of his eye flashed more intensely, and his whole man 
‘dormant soul, and nerve thy arm to deeds of honour, such as | ner acquired redoubled animation. His words seemed t 
| become a good king and a christian knight.” | have produced a powerful effect upon the king. The still 
The man who uttered this bold rebuke against his sovereign i increasing clamour from without contributed also to heighter 
was not a mailed warrior, mighty in the consciousness of his || the sentiments awakened by his unanswerable appeal; and 


||own strength ; but an aged man, clothed in coarse attire, and | Don Ramiro, as if actuated by a sudden impulse, exclaimed 


apparently the most insignificant of those who surrounded | with a burst of enthusiasm : 

the throne. He was a poor monk, whom his acknowledged ||“ By the blessed virgin! you speak most justly, father 
virtues and supposed sanctity had elevated to the dignity of | and bitter as are the words in which you have conveyed yous 
jconfessor to the king. Yet in the midst of the court, he had | admonition, yet do 1 cordially pardon them in favour of you 
| rigidly preserved the humility of his former state, and was |candour and piety. Caballeros, speed ye to exchange your 
| conspicuous only for manly severity and acts of self-denial, | courtly garments for the mail and helmet of the warrior, and 
| which contrasted strangely with the blustering insolence of) stand you ready for the first summons—but we must proceed 
the warriors, and the debaucheries of the profligate courtiers || with prudence as well as resolution. A great number of oui 
|Don Ramiro seemed to bow in reverential awe before his best knights are absent from court, for a life of sloth agree 

ighostly father; and the glittering train of attendants contem- |, not with their ardent dispositions. Before we defy Abdulrah 





|| plated, with a mixture of anxiety and surprise, the church-|| man, and provoke hostilities, we will invite him to recall the 


odious grievance. Should he refuse our just demand, yout 


mated zeal, and in a more impassioned tone he continued While this affair was debating in the palace of Don Ramin 


THE MAIDEN TRIBUTE. | Yes, Don Ramiro, it well behoveth me, in this hour of! the passions of his subjects were strongly excited by the in 


© The blessed saint Iago, 


|| disgrace, to raise my voice, when I see thy councillors and |, solent depurtuwut of the Moorish officers intrusted with the 


They called upon his name ; | " . . : 
y os \| grandees deaf to the cries of shame. It well beseemeth a} commission of the maiden tribute. But their arrogance did no 


That day began our freedom, 
And wiped away our shame.” } 


ces : . 1) 
Kine Ramiro was sitting in state when a deafening cla- || 
inour rang through the air. Mournful lamentations, mingled || 


with deep curses, the tolling of bells, and the sounds of mar- 


tial music, shook with jarring discord the large hall of the | 
palace. The king turned to the prince his son, to inyulees 
the reason of so extraordinary a confusion. l 
“ Ordonio, what means this noise? Is my kingdom to be H 
continually alarmed and disturbed by factious churls and un- | 
ruly subjects? It is but two years since I succeeded to the || 
crown of Oviedo, yet in that short period I have known as | 
much discontent and turbulence as would satisfy the entire | 
lives of twenty ambitious princes, who eagerly thirsted for the || 
enjoyment of regal power.” 
Ordonio spoke not, neither did he by the smallest sign give | 
indication that he had understood the sarcasm levelled by his ) 
father. Conscious of his innocence, he considered that si- 
lence was his best defence, and that any attempt at vindica- 
tion would but injure his cause. Ramiro cast a withering 
look around him. The courtiers received that herald of royal 
indignation with those tokens of humility, which so well be- 
ome sycophants on similar occasions. The king could thus 
enjoy the pleasure ot frowning, without any bold interruption 
from the objects of his indignation. The respectful silence 
of the prince, and the servility evinced in the demeanour of 
the rest of the assembly, might soon have conciliated the 
good graces, or at least obtained the pardon of the wrathful 
sovereign ; but, fortunately, amid the slaves who contributed 
to swell Ramiro’s court, there were a few composed of mate 
ials not quite so phant. As the king ventured upon a second 
ind still more bitter inculpation, one man, by the majestic 
boldness stamped on his brow, and the unquivering fire of his 
eye, seemed to be endowed with courage enough to stand the 
runt of royal displeasure. Ramiro observed the obnoxious 
individual, His fretful uneasiness increased, and a bitter 
nile curled his lip. Yet he appeared unwilling to thunder 
ut the storm of his indignation against him who could thus 
tand collected and unappalled at the sight of his offended | 
sn. The king turned in his roval seat, and, in his 


VeTel 
umultuous passion, muttered a deep curse, which redoubled 
he anxiety of the throng of courtiers around 

Hold, Don Ramiro, hold!’ loudly and boldly ered the | 
person mentioned above. “Do not excite the wrath of hea 
nu by thy protane language; do not tax our merciful God 
uid the holy saints with those unhappy disturbances which 
ire occasioned by thine own indifference and inconsiderat 
nduct. The cries of desolation that now filled the sir. and 


poor and humble minister of the Lord, to stir up thy heart to || perhaps tend to exasperate the people so much as the apathetic 
those sentiments which ought to be excited by the defenders |! indifference and want of proper feeling displayed by those chis 
of thy crown, if, indeed, they be true and valiant knights. | tians, upon whom devolved the charge of collecting the obnox 
But, alas, the truly valiant, the good christians, are absent |/oustax. Every town was obliged to supply a number of mai 
from the city on a day set apart for foul dishonour. ‘They |jdens, in proportion to its population. The victims, however 
will not witness our disgrace ; they leave the enjoyment of so generally belonged to the peasantry and the plebeian classes 
vile and degrading a sight to their indolent king, and the) Every head of a family was summoned to bring forward hi 
daughters or sisters on the day appointed for the genera! 


shameless herd of his pernicious councillors.” 

As these rash words were pronounced, a murmur of asto- || muster, when their fate was decided by ballot 
nishment, mingled with rage, ran through the assembly. The Early in the morning the bells announced the hour for the 
king appeared powerfully affected ; he started fiercely from||ceremony; and at the sound of drums and clarions, the 
his seat ; his eyes flashed with passion; and in a throbbing!) Moorish tax-gathers proceeded to a large open space near 
tone, he cried ; 

“Enough, Veremundo! thy bold speech savours too much | concourse of people bad followed these officers on the present 


the town, where they were to receive the tribute. A vast 


of sedition and disrespect. Confiding in the sacredness of | occasion; many stimulated by idle curiosity, but the greater 
thy character, tempt not my forbearance too fur. My regard number actuated by far different feelings. Here the fond 


even for thee may be exhausted, when T perceive that an ar-) parent, with agony of heart, embraced his unhappy child for 
} 


jrogant zeal prompts thee to utter the factious language of a ‘the last time Here, too, the favoured lover beheld the blast 


traitor, instead of the good advice of a ghostly monitor ing of all his glittering hopes, and turned from the scene 
Veremundo preserved his lofty composure, and, ina sub- || bitterest despair. Dut, besides the many who were per 
sided but unfaltering voice, resumed sonally interested in the approaching transaction, there were 
“There is no treason in the language of truth, however others who, thouch not wounded in the tender feelings of 
galling it may be to the sensitiveness of human pride. ‘Thou father or lover, yet evinced a deep sorrow upon beholding 
art my king and liege lord, Don Ramiro; fealty and obedience ceremony which cast so foul a reflection upon their country 
1 owe thee ; nor would I attempt to divest myself of the re The procession had arrived at the spot appointed for the 
spect and duties incumbent on a good subject; but far more balloting, and until now the lamentations of the sufferer 
sacred are the duties which I have to fulfil towards the great) were uttered um s their fate was still und: 
Lord of the world, as one of his humble ministers. His high cided; but at the sight of the wooden stage, upon which thy 
behests 1 will utter frankly and fearlessly, and with undaunt-. directors of the scene Were seated, and where the delivery of 


ed heart will I expose myself to the maghty effeets of thy the mais was to be effected, a ashe 


gentle murmurs 


ut of undwnation bur 








wrath ; happy, thrice happy, if even at the expense of my | from the surrounding throng. ‘The officers proceeded to the 
life, ] succeed in awakening a christian king from the banetul) discharge of their functions unnindful of the vituperative 
lethargy into which he has fallen. Don Ramuro, I call upon | eries uttered against them A party of twenty Moorish war 
thee in the name of God, from this moment, to burst the ue | rors = unded the stage and twice as many Spanish occ 
nominions bondage of Moorish power, and boldly refuse to ime station to pr rve order among the peopk 
pay the maiden tribute. That shameful tax, awarded by the weeping ma were led to the place, and 
Mauregat, the bastard offspring of a Moorish woman—him- | snatched from the embraces of their disconsolate friends. The 
selt a Moor in heart—ought such a tax, so revollung on harms of the fair mourners, gleaming through their tears, 
tumelious, to be tolerated by Don Ranuro, who has already 4y juiring a mor ft an? touching beauty from sorroy 
given such ample proof of his prowess in arme Remem- instead of awaking sentiments of pity in the hearts of the 
{ ber, senor, the glorious pass of Roncesvalles, where you tought) Moors, tended on!y to inflame their desires and kindle their 
by the side of the great Bernardo, almost lis equal, interior eyes with an unholy fin A variety of feelings were por 
to no other knight; shall it then be said that Ramiro, who traved in the anxious and expectant countenances of the de 
held unappalled the formidable host of Charlemagne, with all) sraded christians who stood around Pity and sorrow gl 
the most renowned paladins of France, crouched to the wrath) ed in the tender glances of some ; strong gnef was impressed 
and indignation of the caliph of Cordova? Oh! let this!) on the agonized looks of other Many « brow was darkened 
ver be said of a king W be lives under the especial prote with the cloom of despair—manvy a breast throbbed with th 
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heaving of indignation. The whole mass presented an 
animated picture of human misery, in its various shades 
and expressions. 
But amid the erowd of spectators whom the occasion 
had assembled, there was a man, in the bloom of life, whose 
countenance evinced deeper emotion than the rest. It was 
neither grief nor pity, despair nor indignation, that filled 
his soul, and imparted such strong expression to his fea- 
tures; but an overwhelming sensation, produced by the 
combination of them all. His dark and brilliant eves were 
riveted in eager gaz on one of the maidens who were 
about to cast lots for a life of slavery and dishonour. He 
seemed to follow her every motion, and watch with fond 
and mournful enthusiasm her every turn and look ; nay. it 
might appear that he caught the breath of her sighs, and 
that her warm tears had a magnetic influence in producing 
hisown. At length the moment arrived when the fate of 
his beloved was to be decided. The trembling maid ad- 
vanced, supported by an aged woman, who vainly endea- 


voured to administer words of consolation to one who ap- 


peared unconscious of passing objects, and whose whole 
soul was absorbed in the contemplation of her present 
calamity. The roses of her cheek had faded, and a sad 
paleness had usurped the soft and lovely spot where the 
had bloomed. The fire of her eyes was quenched, save 
that which sparkled from the tears that hung on her long 
silken lashes. Excess of terror and disgust seemed to have 





paralyzed her exertions, and deprived her of the powers of 


volition. Motionless, like a beautiful statue, she stood till 
she was led, or rather dragged, to receive from the fatal urn 
the sentence of her future irremediable misery. 

The feelings of her afflicted lover at this terrible crisis 
were wrought to a pitch of delirium. His frame shook con- 
vulsively. The flush of indignation gave place in his coun- 
tenance to the paleness of fearful suspense. All his thoughts 
and feelings were closely concentrated in one object. His 
soul seemed to hang upon a thread ; every feature and limb 


partook of the painful character of that deep absorption of 


agony. He earnestly watched his destined bride—she 


tremblingly drew the decree of her wretchedness, and ut- | 


The nerves of her 
unfortunate lover relaxed from their unnatural tension, and 
he appeared suddenly to gain composure and tranquillity. 
Phat shriek rang the death-knell of all his happiness. He 
had nothing now to fear; whatever else might happen would 
be an immeasurably smaller evil than this; and, secure in 


tered a piercing and agonized shriek. 


the recklessness of despair, he experienced that sort of 


gloomy joy and ferocious satistaction, which are sometimes 
the attendants of supreme misery, 

He now approached nearer to the stage, with a degree of 
calmness that astonished those who were acquainted with 
the secret of his love. 
this time been fixed. Wailings and lamentations incum- 
bered the air. The curses of despairing fathers were united 


to the tokens of distress uttered by their children, The mur- | 


mur of indignation was mpening into contusion ; symptoms 
of opposition and revolt were discernible in the assembled 
crowd, It was a mine which only needed a spark to cause 
its explosion. The functionaries concerned in the disgrace- 


ful business of the day, began to look around them with | 


fear and anxiety, and the troop of Moors appeared to be 
The moment of awful 
suspense between the gathering and bursting of a popular 
storm its dreadful, and not easily described. The christians 
sazed on each other; and thetr expressive glances betoken- 
ed a consciousness of usuiformity, feelin 


preparmg for approaching danger. 


, and resolve; but 
vet they were motionless, for the want of one to give an 
impulse to the bursting of their fury. 

The Moorish leader began rudely essaying to separate the 
victims from their frends, who clung round for a parting 
“Where art Oh! Ansures, where art 
thou, in this moment of terror?” frantickly exclaimed one 
of the devoted fair ones. “Oh! , 


embrace. thou? 
tree me—tree me from 
these rutfians.” Her impassioned appeal was heard - 
what help could the unfortunate lover afford ? 


, 
but 


“Tam here, my love,” exclaimed young Ansures, who 


was now close to the spot. “ Yes, Lam here, my own 
Orelia, to die in attempting to rescue thee from these bar- 
barians ; for death is the only satisfaction and comtort 1 
can now expect.” 

With this he drew his weapon, which till that moment had 
been concealed, and furiously attacked the Moor, who was 
struggling to separate Orelia from her relatives, The Moor 
reeled and fell, This was the signal for the rising of the 
crowd. A tumultuous shout rent the air, and the motlev 





\throng, the gre 


The lot of most of the maids had by | 


ter portion of them rmed, rushed im- | punishment due to their crime, you send heralds to announce, 
| petuously to effect the rescue of the maidens, so gallantly - to please them you are willing to violate a sacred treaty.” 
“ . ; of heaven!’ ejacul Me or Ve o 
‘begun by young Ansures. He was already surrounded and | Holy saints of he ave . Gate Fother \ — 
' closely pressed by his enemies who aimed many a blow to || “Sacred treaty, call ye this most infamous transaction ? Moor! 
$ y his 8, ‘ : 
\level him with the ground. But the prize for which the | profane not that word in a christian country, and in the pre- 
| young christian fought was too great not to stimulate him || sence of a christian king. Vows and promises, and treaties, 
lto almost supernatural exertions. His friends meantime || which are in themselves unlawful, cannot be kept. It is not 
| a i] at P ; » - - > » 
came to his aid, and a skirmish commenced, in which the || 4 SIN, but a virtue to break them. By what night could a 
christian combatants, though far superior in number, seem- | shameless monarch thus dispose of the honour of future 
led scarcely a match for their adversaries, who were on| men? If cowardice or infamous sentiments prompted Mau- 
| horseback ‘end completely armed ; while they, on the con-|| regat to adopt a conduct unworthy of a king, of a man, is it 
|trary, were on foot, subject to no discipline, and but indif-| #9 imperious consequence that every one of his successors 


The conflict, however, was | ™ust act in a manner equally disgraceful ?” 


ferently equipped for battle. 
waned at equal vigour and hatred on both sides. The) ~ Our holy confessor hath spoken well,” cried Don Ramiro : 
| christian functionaries, and the men under their orders, re- |,“ bis Words express our sentiments most becomingly. Among 
‘fused to interfere in a quarrel which had not the sanction of | other deeds, my reign shall be known -” posterity by the abo- 
ithe king, and seemed only solicitous to retire unhurt from | lition of the maiden tribute ny wae word is passed ; and 
\the field of strife, on which two or three Moors, and twice | f Abdurahman will not desi hems Sie guotuntn’ Sight, 5 
|as many christians, were already weltering in their blood. | him support his claim by arms, I will tn a it - the field 
By this time, Ansures had extricated himself from his | *S best befits me 5 and may God withhole us merey from me, 
foes; but, in the confusion, his sword was lest. This acei-|| during my lite, another christian maiden shall quit he: 
|dent, however, served neither to damp his courage nor home to satisfy the ener ol on tae. i ld 
|check his impetuosity. One of the Moors, who saw him | Mapes is this the message we are to carry back to th 
‘\unarmed, rushed against him, willing to remove, by any jcoligh eee Rae Pence eer ” aa 
|means, the first cause of the disturbance; but Ansures, ‘It ts, memes the king; “and nothing now umpedes 
who possessed an agility inferior only to the strength of his, Y°U" departure. 
arm and the resolution of his heart, ran swiftly to a fig-tree!| 1 he christian king may, perhaps, too late repent this vic 
‘that grew near the place, and, with a vigorous exertion, || atten of a treaty, and the destruction of so many gallant 
| wrenching one of the boughs from the parent stock, pre- 
| pared to renew the combat. 
| The din and uproar had meantime continued unabated. 
|The number of combatants increased every moment. In 
the confusion, many of the maidens effected their escape. 
| Among the first of these was Orelia, who, filled with alarm) : 
and affright, ran swiftly towards the palace of the king, as! Ramiro, courageous and enterprising by nature, now 
|the fittest place for shelter. When out of the place of strife, | turned his thoughts towards the preparations for a war, which 
she was pursued by some unworthy christians, who const- a nn cote 
he 


2 - | 
| dered her the cause of a revolt, which they unagined would ; ‘ 3 
| people received the intellgence with enthusiain; and every 


mosleins.”’ 

“Infidel, begone !’ cried the king with warmth. ‘“ What ' 
dares a Moor attempt to intimidate me, and utter threat- 
within my very court? Begone! or death shall be the re 
Begone! and bid Abdulrahman as 
semble his forces and meet me in the field.” 


|| ward of thy insolence. 


appeared inevitable to all. 
collect men, as well as means, to begin a campaign. 


‘be severely punished by Don Ramiro. 
The king, who was still sitting in council, after he had re- 
|solved to retuse the maiden tribute, was surprised to find 
that the noise which had startled him in the first instance, 
|was growing more overpowering every minute, and ap- 
|proaching nearer to the entrance of his royal mansion. 
| Suddenly, the very door of the council-chamber was flung 
| . 
open, and a girl, scarcely sixteen years old, rushed m, and 
OF : / y : ‘ >... that Ramiro could then bring into the field. 
panting for breath, sunk exhausted at the feet of Don Ra- : 
received that Abdulrahman in person was advancing, at th« 
miro, For some time she could not speak, but remained = 

; : . Don Ra 
trembling in the posture she had assumed. Two or three . ; 
op "at miro hastily assembled such forces as he could command, and 
of her pursuers were now ushered in, and, with officious : 
,zeal, proceeded to lay their complaints before the king. 


one burned with impatience to signalize his courage against 
the Moor 

Abdulrahman, in the meantime, indignant at the refusal ot 
the christian king to fulfil the treaty, resolved to exact the 
maiden tribute by force of arms; and to this effect, his lieu 
tenants, with much zeal and activity, in a very short tinx 
collected a numerous and gallant army, far superior to any 
News was soon 


head of a formidable army, to meet the christians. 


ordered them to hold themselves in readiness against the 


q morrow, He then retired to rest, overpowered by the fatigue- 
“What maiden is this, and what boon hath she to crave 


of our kindness ?”” demanded Ramiro, moved at the sight of 
the poor girl. 

“Senor!” answered a man, “she is one of the maids 
destined for the tribute to the caliph of Cordova. The lot 
i tell upon her; but, instead of submitting to her fate, she 


of the day, and with his mind wholly bent upon the approach 


ing contest. He was aware of the disadvantages under whicl 


he laboured, but scorned to harbour a single idea derogator: 
to the noble sentiments which prompted him to provoke th: 
wrath of the Moorish chief 

Don Ramiro was visited in his slumbers, by a very singula 


jhas been the origin of great confusion and much bloodshed A venerable person, with a long silvery beard an: 


Vision 


' ’ , ” » . 
(among the pe ople . pilgrim’s staff, appeared to stand before him, surrounded wit! 


cried Orelia with eagerness, “ perhaps [am the t 


” 


“Sir king! 


| : ; mehtness of a celestial light 
guilty of disrespect ; for a poor girl, as Tam, is not well 


The king contemplated 
: the venerable man in silence and surprise, till at length the 
versed in the usages of courts; but you are the tather of 





pilgrim declared himself to be the apostle Santiago, the tutela 
your people—to you, therefore, I tly for protection. Oh, de- patron of christian Spain, and said that he came to encourage 
liver me not up to those barbarous Moors, the sworn ene- phe king to persevere in his good intention of waging wa 


mies of thycountry! Can it be, that a christian king will gwainst the infidels. Having promised him the aid of God iu 


consent to pay tribute to “an infidel —a tribute, too, so dis- this undertaking, as well as his own help during the contest 


graceful as this?” ‘the viston vanished ; but it was only to make room for anothe: 


Fai maid,” quoth Don Ramiro, “calm thy fears; for. by | still more singular and propitious, in appearance, to the chr 
our holy dame! this unworthy tax is now abolished for ever 
You, Don Alonzo, and you, Don Frue 
ed people—tell them my resolution 
The 
being removed, let them resume the character of dutiful sub 
Bring the Moors into that they m 


hear our resolves, and re port them to their mast 


tion. Ramiro thought himself suddenly transported to thy 
' . . 
la, go to my diseontent- field of battle, when, in the midst of a furious ¢ ngagemen! 


Enjoin them, in my he percerved a tall warrior, nding a .nilk-white charger, an 


name, to keep the peace camse of their discontent — hy aring a red cross on a banner surmounted by the arms ot 


the kings of Oviedo, sweep by with overwhelming impetus 


joets OUT presence, 'Y and falling upon the Moors, cause a terrible carnage amon 


th } 


miro, astentshed at the superhuman prowess of the mvysteri 


em, und at length completely put them to the rout Qu 


Order was soon restored upon the announcement of the 


king's determination; and those of the Moors who survived ! 
were | 


ous knight, rede upto thank him for the great service he had 


the skirmish yrought before Don Ramiro, according to. rendered the christian army tut his bewilderment increase: 


his desire when, in the strange warrior, he recognised his patron saint 


“King Ramiro,” said one of the moslems tn an angry tone, Santiago 


‘we came into your hingdom in the spirit of peace, to collect ‘I promised thee my help, Ramiro,” quoth the sait 
1 tribute granted by one of your predecessors tor services ren- behold how I have ke pt my word 
Jd Tin the 


tacked by an unruly rabble, and the greater part of our troop 


an 
Always put your trust in 
ered to him fulfilment of our charge, we were at- God, and never submit to vile conditions with the intide! 

Upon this he suddenly vanished from the sight of the 


nished Don Ranuro, who, meeting the 


slain with the usual fate of less dies 


Instead of visiting vour rebellious subjects 
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fied and heroic dreamers, soon after awoke, and was for some |} ve visible to all. These harangues revived for some time the | selves during the battle, and to waose prowess und resolution 
time puzzled to find himself tranquilly reposing on his couch. || drooping spirits of the soldiers, and they resolved to exert their | next to the miraculous interposition of Santiago, he stood 
On the following day, the king communicated his dream to|| utmost efforts and renew the fight. At this important mo-|/indebted for his triumph. Among the many warriors who 
Veremundo, his confessor, who drew from it the most favour- |; ment, a gallant knight, in complete armour of radiant mail, |) had vied with each other in deeds of valorous achievement 
able omens. Whether the monk’s skill in the interpretation |! suddenly made his appearance in the field of battle. He be- jand surpassing intrepidity, there was an unknown youth 
of dreams was equal to the other qualities which rendered j| strode a beautiful white charger, and carried in one hand a |/who had most particularly attracted his notice. The habili 
him an object of veneration among the people, or whether || large white flag, on which was displayed a bloody cross, sur-| ments of this warrior denoted an humble situation in life, 
it was only on a par with that of other dreain expounders, he || mounted by the arms of Oviedo. Thi= mysterious warrior,| though his heroic acts rendered him well deserving of the 
nevertheless produced a most marvellous effect on the minds whose unexpected appearance astonished the wondering | honours of knighthood 
of the soldiers, by the explanation which he gave. Full of} christians, rode furiously across the field, and alone, as if in-|) “By Santiago!” said the king, addressing his nobles on 
flattering hopes, and impatient for the fight, the army began |} spired by a superhuian impulse, plunged headlong and conti-| the subject, “1 have never seen so noble a display of courage, 
its march, amid the strains of martial instruments, and the | dently into the thickest of the Moorish ranks. intrepidity, and strength, since the memorable pass of Ronces 
cheering shouts of the multitude. Every one appeared con Don Ramiro recognised the celestial knight of his vision, | valles ; and in good sooth, sirs I think that this youth promises 
fident of victory, and began to speculate within himself con-|{| and sent forth an enthusiastic cry of—"* Santiago! Santiago!” ||another Bernardo to our land. Whois he? and whence comes 
cerning the spoil laden with which he would return to his|} This cry operated like an electric shock in the hearts of his | he 2” 
home. The hundred maidens, in whose honour this perilous followers. The presence of such a warrior among them was | The young hero being totally unknown to the nobles, no one 
adventure was to be encountered, came in front of the army, || the certain forerunner of victory. With one accord the rest ||could afford an answer, With a gentle smile, father Vere 
and poured forth their ardent vows for the success of their||of the christian aruy, imitating their heavenly leader, rushed | mundo then addressed the king : 
champions. If any thing can rouse the courage of man to impetuously against the Moors. The king, his son Ordonto, | “ Senor, the man of whom you please to take such notice, 
heroic deeds and daring exploits, it is the sight of lovely and young Ansures, were among the first. ‘The onset was | is one, who, indeed, deserves much of his country. He was 
woman arrayed in all her charms, and bestowing upon him|| desperate, and partook more of the character of madness than || the first who repelled the insolence of the Moors, when they 
smiles of approbation. Woman has often been stiginatized of rational courage. A tremendous shout of Santiago! San-|!came tor the last time, thank heaven! to exact the maiden 
as the cause of much mischief im the world; but who can|| tiago! was raised on ali sides, and the stillness of night sent | tribute. It is the same gallant person who, having lost his 
recount the blessings she has heaped on man? Virtue, va-|| back the cheering echo, which acted as an irresistible stimulus || weapon in the scuffle, attacked his enemies with the branch 
tour, talent, all his noblest, all his best qualities, have been|| © the christians. lof a tig-tree.” 
called forth and fostered by the smiles of woman. The Moors were thunderstruck at so furious and unexpect- |“ Indeed !” quoth the king, “I rejoice in the knowledge at 
Previous to the departure of the army, it was blessed by |j# charge. They rallied, however, and with fierce animosity || this; for tothissame warrior I already owe a debt of gratitude 
Veremundo, who, in despite of his advanced age, resolved to received the attack of the foe. Perceiving that the powertul | whichit would be as well to discharge without delay. What 
‘ollow it to the field, and contribute to the victory by his best knight on the white charger was the object that stimulated 
exertions. His presence would, indeed, be of essential ser i the christians to such gigantic exertions, they directed agaist 
‘ice, in animating by his eloquence the hearts of the soldiers; ||"! the principal portion ot their rage. They tried to un- |“ Let him be summoned into our presence 
sad, aware of this, Don Ramiro was nothing loath to have the | horse him, but in vain. He appeared to be impassive to the | Ansurescame before his sovereign with that modest demean 
inan of God by his side. As both Abdulrahman and the || }Umerous blows aumed against him, while, on the other hand, | our which is the usual concomitant of merit 
hristian king were equally eager for the conflict, the armies |}he caused a prodigious devastation in the Moslem ranks “Ask any recompense within my power to grant,” said Ra 
oon came in sight of each other. The Moors presented a) Phe white banner, with the bloody cross, was the beacon that |) pyro 
very formidable appearance, exceeding in number the army ‘| guided the christian warriors to certain triumph. Wherever!| © Senor.” returned Ansures, “if the recompense of serving 
£ Don Ramiro by at least one half. A furious engagement | the redoubtable knight directed his headlong course, the ter- my good king, and the consciousness of having done my duty 
thencommenced. Abdulrahman gave out the Moorish cry of, ritied Moors dispe:sed. King Ramiro achieved wonders on were not enough, I have still, in addition, that of having pre 
‘Allah, illah Allah!’ and Ramiro, in an animating tone, and (this memorable field, and while his vengeful sword inflicted served the honour of my betrothed wife, and of paving thr 
onfiding manner, exclaimed “ Santiago!’ which from that, such disastrous blows upon the Moslem, his voice loudly and | way to our mutual happiness.” 
moment became the war-cry of the Spaniards li exultingly encouraged his soldiers to follow and trust in their “These are, indeed a good man’s best guerdons,” said Ra 
patron saint. “Santiago! Santiago!’ was the universal ery | miro; “but Tecan confer upon thee an honour which will sit 
of the christians. With as much religious devotion as mili- | wel) and becomingly on aman of thy deserts. This day the 
tary courage, they accompanied the saint, fighting joyfully by | order of knighthood shall be conferred upon thee; for it 
uit any sign of superiority on either side; but the discipline | his side, and falling contentedly at his teet. Those who perish- || would be a shame to our court, that such as thou should be 
ind gallantry of the Saracen horse at length began to prevail, jed were cousidered as eo many martyrs; and this persuasion, | tot in mean pursuits of toil and labour, who art born to grace 
the christians gave ground, and had nearly lost the battle, kept alive by the monk Vereimundo, tended not a little to pro- 


when the darkness of night fortunately came to their aid. | 

Veremundo ran through the ranks, exhorting the soldiers to | bY the chnstians in this memorable battle jthe king, who soon conferred upon him the promised boon 

lo their utmost, and assuring them that heaven and Santia The morrow’s sun discovered a scene far different from the | Oy his shield the heralds permitted him to bear five fig 
xo were on their side. To a keen observer, the countenance || 9% Which had been illumined by his parting rays. The |jeaves, which emblem he also wore on his crest. Ansures 
ff the christian king would have given sure indication that a|| Moorish army was completely routed, and a most signal tri-'}took the surname of Figuereido, in commemoration of that 
umph crowned the valour of the christian. But with the | tree which was of such service to him in the most eventful 
‘o conceal his emotion; but it was no less certain that he ex-|| dawn of day the celestial warrior had vanished, like a phan- || moment of his life 

pected the complete rout of his army, as soon as the light ot || ’¢™ of the night. No one could tell how his departure had It is needless to add, that he was soon rendered supremely 
been effected. His mission on earth had been fulfilled. The | |Jegsed by his union with the fair Orelia, who became one of 
rest Was a mystery too sacred tor the gratetul and conquering | the gre atest ornaments of Don Raimiro’s court. In comme 

















is his name ?” 
* Ansures,” replied Veremundo. 





The onset of the Moorish cavalry was fierce and impetuous, 
and was met with equal resolution and animosity by the 
christians. The ground was disputed for a long time, with- |, 


the nobler avocations of man.” 


duce the unwearted and almost incredible exertions displayed Ansures fell on his knee. and gratefully kissed the hand ot 


feeling of despondency occupied his breast. He endeavoured , 


lay should second the exertions of the Moors. In this emer-}! 
ceney, a retreat would, perhaps, be the only alternative that 
rudence could suggest; but this was not practicable, from | 
he number of the enemy, who were now endeavouring to 
surround the christians. Some desperate resolution was 


soldiers to speculate upon. Soon atter the battle, King Ra- | moration of the abolition of the maiden tribute, a procession 
miro, in acknowledgment of the signal assistance which his | of young women was instituted, which took place on every 
troops had received from Santiago, assembled his principal inniversary of the famous and miraculous battle of Alverda 

herefore advisable in this crisis ; for nothing short of a miracle | Chiefs, and, in the presence of his men, confessed all the obli With regard to the apparition of Santiago in the field ot 
‘ould retrieve the fortunes of Don Ramiro. The night was | gations which he owed battle, each reader may account for it in his own manner 
My good kmights, ye have witnessed,” ened he the || Those, however, who will only see a stratagem in the tran 


now completely closed, and the fury of the contest was relax- 
manner in which this wonderiul victory has been achieved.  crction, will at least concede, that it was a successful inspira 


ed; as the Saracens, confiding in the certainty of the victery, | 
It behoveth us now to testify our gratitude as best becomes a tion of genius, commendable for the gloriagus results to whict 


christian people. We will therefore build a monastery, which | iy Jog 
shall bear the name of Santiago, in commemoration of this The maiden tribute was thus finally abolished ; for though 


were willing to employ the hours of night in gaining some 
epose from their fatigues. The moon poured a flood of sil 
ery radiance over the field of battle ; and a scene of dismay 
presented itself on every side to the christians. They beheld memorable battle. On this monastery shall henceforth be | some of the successors of Abdulrahman demanded it, they 
the heaps of slain and wounded that strewed the ground, and duly bestowed akmight's shure of the prizes and spoils taken | over afterwards found a christian king weak enough to grant 
from our enemies in war; and furthermore, every part of my it. nor were the Moors, on their side disposed to refer the de 
kingdom, and in tune, itis to be hoped, the whole of Spain, | pate to the event of a second battle 

shail contribute a portion of bread and wine towards the main 


rwaited with trembling anxiety a fate similar to that of their 
ompanions. Don Ramiro, in this desperate moment, com 





muned fora short time with his confessor; and then, with a 
, e » sai as s ay stell: 

more animated countenance, proceeded to address his dis-| @™anee of the said monastery of Santiago of Compostella. 1 LITERARY NOTICES 
nirited followers inysell, immediately upon my return to the palace, will draw 4 . 2S. 





* shit iesiatinens 17 he cried with fervour, “ shall we offend the out the deed of these grants.”* In press, at Boston, the “ Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
ajesty of heaven by doubting a protection promised by such These words were welcomed with shouts of approbation American Revolution,” edited by Jered Sparks 

indoubted tokens? The superior number of our enemies by the christion nobles and the rest of the troops, who seen The Messrs.Carvills have recently published a work enttled 

has given them a temporary advantage ; but this shall little) retraced their steps homewards, mch with the spoils of the Practice under the Revised Statutes.’ 

vail them. It will only pamper their insolence and expecta- | Moors, and conducting a considerable number of prisoners “The Exclusives,” a novel in two volumes, has just issued 


tions, that they may afterward feel more bitterly their disap-|, Whose ransom would increase the prizes obtamed 


My dreain shall be accomplished, if we have faith) tory ot Alveida lhe “Romance of History ;' from which we have copied 
Sut King Ramiro having shown his gratitude, in the first | gp, very interesting story on our first page 


vy the vi trom the prolitic press of the Messrs Harpers; also 


puintinent 
enough to coutide in the mercies of God, and the protection of 
. j 1 th . 
the holy apustie Santiago instance, to he aven, a5 Lb justice and pe ty boun turned his The Vem tian Bracelet, and other Poems vy Miss Lav 
Father Veremundo next spoke in an impassioned tone and 
enthusiastic manner, asseverating that, ere long, palpable 
i ~ 


sof: of the intervention and protection of Santiago would * This deed is called ~ J ’ low # * su scriptior Poems and Juvenile eteh 





thoughts tothe recompense due to such of the knights, syuires, | Jon are about to be r published in Boston 


m- Mis. A. M, Wells has issued proposals tor publishing, » 





ind others who had most conspicuously distinguls 
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| ' THE TRAVELLER. 


| variably passed over in silence. When speaxing of America, 
Washington was an especial favourite with him; he had, in 





RS. 


SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED CHARACTE 
JOHN RANDOLPH. 
[Conel ded. | 

An inquiry was made respecting the black servant that)) 
1ceompanied hun, whether he was free? “No, sir,” was 
his reply. “ He 1s one of those slaves your commuseration 
is so excited for. Speak to the man, ask him whether he 
prefers the condition of many of his evlour, whom he saw 
during his travels with me, to the comforts he enjoys at 
Roanoke, and hear his answer? When we came in sight 
of England, I informed John, (the servant man alluded to ) 
that in the country we were going to, he would not find 
any slaves, and that agreeably to the laws, every slave, on 
I told hum to avail himself 





| 


that illustrious individual, with peculiar force and fidelity. 


conversation. He held the whole class of living authors 
\in general contempt, with a few established exceptions. “A 
|man mu-t have a good deal of presumption to sit down and 
write a book,” was his frequent remark, “and think to in- 
'struet others, his superiors in learning and information.” 
‘This expression must be understood with the before named 
‘qualitication, and the opinion it contained, carried into pub- 
lic lite, where his contempt of the moderns is so conspicuous, 
has, | doubt not, exposed Mr. Randolph to much obloquy 
and persecution. His preference of the ancients is prover- 
bial. He has formed models for imitation from their writ- 
‘ings and institutions, which, in this age of improvement, 
{subject their admirers or defenders to the charge of eccen- 
|tricity nearly allied to madness. This love for “old estab- 
lished customs,” and somewhat exploded forms, may in 
jsome degree account tor the many singularites of his 
icharacter. His dressis of the simplest possible description, 
and his manuers are those of the formal and reserved habits 
If our memory serves us correctly, he 





touching their shores, was free. 
of the privilege, and that I would not in any way interfere 
to prevent his full participation in the benefit the laws of 
England afforded to his class, I reiterated these assurances 
on our landing, and at separate periods. The man, how- 
ever, returned with me, as you see, and I believe is perfectly 
And indeed his attachment 


contented with his situation ” 


to Mr. Randolph was a very satisfactory proof of the lenien- 
ey of the master, and the contentedness of the slave under 
the connexion which existed between them ; and established 
uso the truth of the closing remark of Mr. Randolph on the 
subject, “that slavery was not so painful a state of bon- 


ot the last century. 
|prided himself on having made the tour of the continent 
jand of having visited most of the European courts in the 
actual costume he wore during our passage. A loose blue 
frock-coat, evidently not one of Stultz’s manufacture—a 
well worn seal skin cap, of no very graceful shape, and a 
pair of clumsy high shoes, formed the principal parts of this 
favourite dress—which exhibited a tout ensemble no way 
indicating a sacrifice to the shine of modern fashion. 
Manners designate the man, and here it did not require the 


Jage as is generally supposed, under a considerate master.” 

It was the custom, immediately after breakfast, for Mr. 
Randolph to invite our little cirele to attend a “caucus” in 
the small roundhouse on deck, where, furnished with some 
of the late periodicals, or other new works, which served 
13 text-books for discussion, he would sit for hours, and 
lelight us with his inexhaustible fund of anecdote ; or com- 
mand our attention, and keep alive the interest of the con- 
versation by the originality of his ideas, and his truly piquant 
remarks on all the popular topics of the day. Religion, 
laws, and governments, were all descanted on with a depth 





| dolph. Few men that we have met possess the polished 
urbanity of the gentleman, united to the ease of the travelled 
man of the world, in a more eminent degree than he does. 
A slight departure from republican simphcity is observable 


of observation which evinced a reflecting mind, able to 
grapple with all the subtleties and contradictions thrown 
He reconciled 





|supplies its place. 
a station at the back of his chair during meals, and devoted 
his services exclusively to his master; and, indeed, at all 
times was the medium through which Mr. Randolph signi- 
| tied his wants. This cireumstance may, perhaps, be 
more the result of southern habits, but is quoted as one 


around these great “bones of contention.” 
the apparent differences of the one, and laid bare the falla- 
cies of the other, with admirable tact and discrimination. 
His religion appeared solid, manly, and orthodox ; alike free 
trom fanaticism and cant on the one hand, or the scepticism 
of “liberal principles,” so characteristic of the age, on the 
other, The writer of this article had some opportunities of | among many instances which might strike a stranger as a 
testing this fact. During the first week of our passage, Mr . 
Randolph suffered considerably from the effeets of an acei- The pleasures of the table are held in high estimation by 
dent, which (by the overturning of a stage-coach, in which him ; not, however, sufficient to rank him as a gourmand, but 


he was a passenger, on his way to Liverpool,) had mate- enough to establish the character of a “ gourmet,” which on 
A severe gale, which lasted several| One Occasion he appropriated to himself. Of his conversa 


peculiar departure trom the simplicity of American usages. 


cially injured him. 
days, confined him nearly the whole of that period to his| tional powers we have before spoken ; they are rich, varied, 
state-room ; our berth adjomed his, and frequently during | and abundant, possessing every possible qualification, both 
the paroxysms of his sufferings have we distinctly heard his| to mstruct and to amuse ; and although some years have 
ippeals to heaven for merey and support, ta terms ef pure | passed’since we ¢ njoyed their influence, the remembrance is 


ind rational obtestation. j still vivid and lasting. We have heard the character and 


His sentiments on law or government were equally sound, | political tenets of this great man variously discussed since 
reflecting, and discriminative. His decided preference for| that period, but our impression remains the same, and we 
the institutions of his own country has been noticed. This} ’tve been tempted to exclaim with one of his distinguished 


preference did not, however, prevent him trom acknowledg- | Countrymen 
America to possess more such madmen.” 


In the uapertect sketch we have thus submitted to our 


“If this man ts mad, it would be well for 


ing the merits of other forms of government, nor their suta- 
bleness for the people over which they extended. He ts an 
enemy to innovation, and eschewed the evil of that false readers, we feel we have not done adequate justice to. the 
philosophy which would plant anarchy and confusion amidst celebrated subject we have endeavoured to describe ; many 

ld established forms, in the vain hope that by destroying C#USeS have produced this deticreney—enough, however, has, 


the whole, an entire new and better edifice may be raised We trust, been portrayed to render it interesting—nor have 
ipon their ruins. ; | we knowingly in one mstance departed from strict veracity, 
Public men and acts of legislation were discussed freely | *tther in the few details of lus conversations, or in depicting 
1y him, and deseanted on with the sagacious knowledge the impression we formed at the time, of this truly original 
it one who had weighed causes and effects, with precision | and celebrated individual. HH. 


and competency for the task. 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


These conversations had! 
pecuhar interest when directed to his own country, in the 
councils of which he has so long held a distinguished sta- 


THE RAMBLER. 


tion, The sareasm for which he is justly celebrated here 

issumed an added poignancy. The great measures which aorceervanel 

have oceurred dunng his political career, when contrary to anal 

his opinions of fitness and right, were satirized witha force BIOGRAPHY OF JACOB HAYS 
which could not be surpassed for point and severity. It is! He is ee ee is ic ot in oll, 


but justice to add, that no personal invective ever disgraced We shail not look upon his like again. —Shok 
the force of his satire ; nor do IT remember one instance of... 24! Atemon, allow me to lutredace to your acquaint 

‘ z Baron Vol , a persouwh s avery taking Way with him.— Tom and 
personal vituperation having passed his lips during our in- | Jerry. 


tercourse. The public character of some of the great men) Pentaps there is no species of composition so generally 


of the last age were discussed with that freedom which|, interesting and truly delightful as minute and indiscriminate 


their elevated position warranted, but the living were in-! biography, and it is pleasant to perecive how this taste is 


his youth, frequent opportunities of seeing that great man ; | 
and he detailed several anecdotes of his reminiscences of | 


Books and authors were also his favourite themes of 


extrinsic aid of dress to establish the character of John Ran. | 


| gradually increasing. The time is apparently not far distant 
||when every man will be found busy writing the life of his 
neighbour, and expect to have his own written im return, 
interspersed with orginal anecdotes, extracts from episto- 
||lary correspondence, the exact hours ai which he was in the 
habit of going to bed at night and getting up in the morn- 





ing, and other miscellaneous and useful information carefully 
selected and judiciously arranged. Indeed, it is whispered 
that the editor of this paper intends to take Longworth’s 
|| Directory for the groundwork, and give the private history 
jot all the city alphabetically. without “ fear or favour—love 
ljor affection.” In Europe there exists an absolute biographi- 
jcal mania, and they are manutactunng lives of poets, paint- 
lers, play-actors, peers, pugilists, pick-pockets, horse jockeys 
land their horses, together with a great many people that 
|are searcely known to have existed at all. And the fashion 
now is not only to shadow forth the grand and striking out- 
lines of a great man’s character, and hold to wew those 
qualities which elevated iim above his species, but to go 
mto the minute of his private hfe, and note down all the 


trivial expressions and every-day occurrences in which, of 
course, he merely spoke and acted like any ordinary man, 
This not only affords employment for the exercise of the 
small curiosity and meddling propensities of his officious 
| nographer, but is also highly gratifying to the general reader 
jjimasmuch as it elevates him mightily in his own opinion to 
|| see it put on record that great men eat, drank, slept, walked, 
land sometimes talked justas he does. In giving the biogra 
|| phy of the high constable of this city, I shall by all means 
|avoid descending to undignified particulars; though I deem it 
'|:mportant to state, before proceeding further, that there is 
not the slightest foundation for the report afloat that Mr 
| Hays has left off eating buckwheat cakes in a morning, in 
consequence of their lying too heavy on his stomach. 
Where the subject of the present memoir was born, can bi 
| but of little consequence ; who were his father and mother, 
| of still less, and how he was bred and educated, of none at all 
|1 shall therefore pass over this division of his existence in elo 


|| quent silence, and come at once to th: period when he attained 


throughout all this, and an adaptation of aristocratical haluts}| the acmé of constabulatory power and dignity by being crea 
t ! = 
His black servant constantly occupied 


ted high constable of this city and its suburbs; and it may be 
remarked, in passing, that the honourable the corporation, 
|cturing their long and unsatisfactory career, never made an 
| appointment more creditable to themselves, more beneficia! 
to the city, more honourable to the country at large, more 
imposing in the eye ot foreign nations, more disagreeable 
| to all rogues, nor more gratifying to honest men, than that 
lof the gentleman whom we are biographizing, to the high. 
office he now holds. His acuteness and vigilance have be 
come proverbial, and there is not a misdeed committed by 
|any member of this community, but he is speedily admonish 
led from all sides that he will “ have old Hays [as he is affec 
|tionately and familiarly termed} after him.” Indeed, it i 
supposed by many that he is gifted with supernatural attri 
| mute s, and can see things that are hid from mortal ken ; or 
how, it is contended, is it possible that he should, as he does 


| 


‘Bring forth the seeret’st man of blood '"' 

That he can discover “ undivulged crime”’—that when a 
|store has been robbe d, he, without stop or hesitation, ca: 
march directly to the house where the goods are concealed 
and say, “these are they”—or, when a gentleman’s pocket 
has been picked, that, froma crowd of unsavoury miscreants 
he can, with unerring judgment, lay his hand upon one and 
exclaim “ you're wanted !"—or how ts it that he is gifted 
with that strange principle of ubiquity that makes hin 
“here, and there, and everywhere” at the same moment 
No matter how, se long as the public reap the benetit ; and 


well may that public apostrophize him in the words «f 1! 





poet 
Long my he live! ourcity’s pride 
Where lives the rogue, but fles bet: 
Worth trasty erabstick by his side, 
An it of office waving o'er hin 
But it ts principally as a literary man that we would spes 


of Mr. Hays. True, lis poetry is “unwritten,” as ts als 


his prose ; and he has mvariably expressed a decided con 
tempt tor philosophy, music, rhetoric, the belles lettres, the 
fine arts, and in tact all species of composition excepting 
bailiffs warrants and bills of indictment—but what of that 
The constitution of his mind ts, even unknown to himselt 
And here I may be allowed to avar 
myself of another peculiarity of modern biography 
namely, that of describing a man by what he is not. Mr 
Hays has not the graphic power or antiquarian lore of Si 
Walter Scott—nor the glittering imagery or voluptuou 
tenderness of Moore—nor the delicacy and polish of Roger 


decidedly poetical. 
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—nor the spirit of Campbell—nor the sentamentalism of] |placing so interesting a service on such a footing as will||many of the happier passages of Madame de Sousa and 
Miss Landon—nor the depth and purity of thought and in- /enable it to compare with any other navy in the world, if) Madame Cottin—to say nothing of the more lively and yet 
timate acquaintance with nature of Bryant—nor the bnilliant 


not for its numbers, at least for its appearance and its cha-| melancholy records of Madame de Stael, during ber long 
style and playful humour of Halleck—no, he is more in the 


‘racter, as well as its valour. pennance in the court of the Duchesse de Maine. Bem. Rev 
petit larceny manner of Crabbe, with a slight touch of By-|| The day is perhaps fast approaching, when this national! 
ronic power and gloom. He is familiarly acquainted with| arm will be almost, if not altogether, the only one thie EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 
all those interesting scenes of vice and poverty so fondly} government will require, to prevent invasion, repel aggres-| 
dwelt upon by that reverend chronicler of little villany, and) sion, suppress lawless piracy, and protect our commerce, | 
if ever he can be prevailed upon to publish, there will doubt-| when conveying to all quarters of the globe the products of | image ts as distinct in my recollection, now that twenty years 
less be found a remarkable similarity in their works. His} our arts, our agriculture, and manufactures from legal de-| have elapsed, as it was at the time of her death. Lremem 
height is about five feet seven inches, but who makes his predation and open war. ber her as a pale, gentle bemg, with a sweet smile and a 
clothes we have as yet been unable to ascertain. His counte-|) The experience acquired during the last thirty years in| Voice that was sott and cheertul, when she praised me, and 
nance is strongly marked, and forcibly brings to mind the expedients and substitutes, through vacillating systems ;! when I had erred, for | was a wild, thoughtless child, there 
lines of Byron when describing his Corsair : the rapid augmentation in its various grades; the number) Was a trembling wildness about it that always went to my 
of ships; their increased force, and the rush of the best) little heart. And then she was so kind, so patient; f think 





I was but five years old when my mother died, but hei 


There was a jaughing devil in his sneer 

That raised emotions beth of bate and fear; blood in the nation for its ranks, would seem to indicate, ILcannow eee her large blue eyes, moist with sorrow, because 
And where his glance of “ apprehension” fell, ' . . , c 

Hope withering fled and mercy sighed, farewell! that the occasion has presented itself which calls for an)| of my foolish waywardness, and hear her repeat, “ my child 





efficient legislation to place the navy on a footing of liberal) how can you gneve me so.” L recollect she had for a long 


Yet with all his great qualities, it is to be doubted whether 
| time been pale and feeble, and that sometimes there would 


he is much to be envied. His situation certainly has its) policy. 
disadvantages. Pure and blameless as his life is, his society), It bas been asked, why is your little navy, w hich has put) come a bright spot on her cheek, which made her look so 


is not courted—no man boasts of his friendship, and few | itself at the head of all others in valour and still, at the) lovely, If thought she must be well. But then she sometimes 
indeed like even to own him for an intimate acquaintance. | foot of all others in every thing else? Is it in future as in) spoke of dymg, and pressed me to her bosom, and told me 
Whereverhe goes his slightest action is watched and criticis-| Past times to be stationary? Are the officers to whom you) “to be good when she was gone, and to love my father a 
ed; and if he happen carelessly to lay his hand upon a gentle-| trust your valuable property, the lives of your citizens, the, great deal, and be kind to him, for he would have no one 
‘ct of your flag throughout the world, and else to love.” LT recollect she was very sick all day, and my 
man, as if there were contamination in his touch, is seldom||i every sea, to continue to be deprived of authority for litde hobby-horse and whip were lard aside, and IT tned t 
or never seen afterwards in decent society. Such things) the protection of the one, and means for the support of the be very quiet. [did not see her for the whole day, and i 
‘annot fail to prey upon his feelings. But when did ever||other ? ; seemed very long. At night they told me my mothe rwa 
rreatness exist without some penalty attached to it ? | Are the men who should be high-minded, and of the) too sick to kiss me, as she always used to do, before I went 

The first time that ever Hays was pointed out to me was} purest hearts, to be trusted with so much on the national) to bed, and | must go without it. But I could not. 1 stole 


»ne summer afternoon, when acting in his officia! capacity), 2ccount, unworthy of consideration on their own? Ought//into the room, and laying my lips close to hers, whispered 
S a | nl ° | = . ” 
in the city-hall. The room was crowded in every part, and}, they to be subject, on the termination of a cruize, to suppli- |“ mother, mother, won't you kiss me Her lips were very 


is he entered with a luckless wretch in his gripe, a low sup-|/ cate for trifling executive allowances, to study an approxt | cold, and when she put her arm around me, laid my head 
pressed murmur ran through the hall, as if some superior|/™ation to the nearest reimbursement of unavoidable ex-| upon her bosom, and one hand upon my cheek, I felt a cold 
being had alighted in the midst of them. He placed the! penses, originating in circumstances over which they had jshuddenng ereep allover me. My father carried me from 
prisoner at the bar—a poor coatless individual, with scarcely | and could have no control? If not, the time has presented | the room ; but he could net speak. After they put me in bed 
any edging and no roof to his hat—to stand his trial, for! itself in which common justice, as well as the future efficacy I laid a long while, thinking, | feared my mother would 
bigamy, and then, in a loud, authoritative tone, called ||of this service, calls for liberality in its grades, as well as| indeed die, for her cheek felt cold, as my little sister's did 
Again he spoke! reruneration for its labours, its hazards, and its depnva-|!when she died, and they laid her in the ground. But the 
Mark this period, then, as the auspicious time on | impressions of mortality are alw ays indistinet in childhood 
In the morning I hastened to my 


man’s shoulder and whisper something in his ear, even that] honour and respe 


out for * silence,” and there was silence. 
—“ hats off there!” and the multitude became uncovered ; | Hons. 
«fter which he took his handkerchief out of his left-hand , which the nation can look back with pride and pleasure, as and I soon fell asleep. 
coat pocket, wiped his face, put it back again, looked sternty| the day of its regeneration, and the first dawning of ajmother’s room. A white napkin covered her face—I re 
around, and then sat down. The scene was awful and im-| liberal policy, whereon to found our future hopes for its dis-||moved it—it was just as I feared. Her eyes were closed 
pressive; but the odour was disagreeable in consequence of, Unguished character, discipline and chivalry. Nations! Gaz. ||her cheek was cold and hard, and only the lovely expression 
the heat acting upon the large quantity of animal matter!) that always rested upon her hps, remained. In an instant 
congregated together. My olfactory organs were always, FEMALE AUTHORS. all the little faults for which she had so often reproved me 


lamentably acute : | was obliged to retire, and from that || ; ||rushed upon my mind. I longed to tell her how good | 
time to this, I have seen nothing, though I have heard much’ Women, we fear, cannot do every thing; not even every |! would always be, if she would but stay with me. She was 


of the subject of this brief and imperfect, but, I trust, honest thing they attempt. But what they can do, they do, 18) buried—but the memory of the funeral is indistinct. 1 only 
ind impartial memoir. | the most part, excellently —and much more frequently with | retain the impression, Which her precepts and example efi 

Health and happiness be with thee, thou prince of consta- an choclate and perfect success, than the aspirants of our upon my mind, Twas a passionate, headstrong boy, but I 
bles—thou guardian of innocence—thou terror of evil-doers jcougher and eure embitious sex. No man, we will venture ,oy, r yielded to this turn of my disposition, without fancy 
ind little boys! May thy years be many and thy sorrows oo oh could have poo the — of Madame - a ing | saw her mild tearful eye fixed upon me, just as she 
tew—may thy life be like a long and cloudless summer's Mt io a agate : wes — e cater one Y used to do in lite. And then, w hen I had succeeded in 
lay, and may thy salary be increased! And when at last! essons of Mrs. Barbauld, or the conversations of Mrs. Mar- |) ovorcoming it, her sweet smile of approbation beamed upou 
the summons comes from which there is no eseaping—when 
‘he warrant arrives upon which no bail can be put in—when 
‘thou thyself, that hast “wanted” so many, art in turn 


wanted and must go,” 


cet. These performances, too, are not only essentially aud) ye and | was happy. My whole character underwent « 
intensely feminine, but they are, in our judgment, decidedly | ane even Gem th menscet of kar deat, te spintt 
more perfect than any masculine productions with which was for ever with me, strengthening my good resolutions 
they can be brought into comparison, They accomplish) oy weak hing my propensity to evil. 1 felt that it would 
more completely all the ends at which they aim, and are lai Rete andl ‘aun i (a tees dn aa 


a on ked out with ful 1 felicity of t 
. race "SS ¢ . executior . 
worked out with & grace uinese am jones y = PCUION | would not, do it. 1 was the « luld ol her aflec tion ; I kine “ 


Tato the grave as softly as the leaves 

Of the sweet roses on an autumn eve, which excludes all idea of failure, and entirely satisfies the 

Beneath the small sighs of the western wind ra " ; ‘ #/ stltss 1 WV | lv she had praye d and we pt over me, and that even on th 
J ct Ss they y have raise wht cas ay } 
expectations they may have reis © might casly NAVE threshold of the grave, het anxiety for my wellare had 


Drop to the earth!" c 
added to these instances. There are many parts of Miss caused her spirit to linger, that she might once more pray 


P ~pworth’s e; > S. ¢ . ss "Ss ‘hes! . ' ' 
| Edgeworth’s earlier stories, and of Miss Mitford's sketehe for me. I resolved to become all she could desire. Thi 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


and descriptions, and not a little of Mrs. Opie’s, that ex-| resolution E have never forgotten, It helped me to subdur 
hibit the same fine and penetrating spirit of observation, ; ebee Stn . 
the wavwardness of childhood, protected me through the 


THE AMERICAN NAVY. the same softness and delicacy of hand, and unerring ; r + will rage “ 
i ; ° : “mptations of youth, and will comfort and support nm» 
Tue reorganization of the navy of the United States 1s a truth of delineation, to which we have alluded as charac- ee arenes ti . . Py 
through the busicr scenes of man xd. Whatever there 


ubject of such moment to our national interests, of such  terising the purer specimens of female art. The same dis- ' 
is, that is estimable in my character, | owe to the in 


ital importance to the navy itself, to its comfortable support, tinguishing traits of a woman’s spirit are visible through 
‘ : : : . a . , pressions o! roodness made upon my mfant mind, by th 
» its energies, its character for discipline, and its future) the grief and the piety of Lady Russei, and the gaiety, the 

: exemplary conduct and faithful instructions of my exec! 


rlory, that it appears to us there is no object which can be ‘spite, and the venturesomeness of Lady Mary Wortley. W« 
presented to the executive or national legislature, that re-) have not as yet much female poetry; but the re is a truly mother. 
quires more deliberate and cautious action than this, both feminine tenderness, purity, and elegance, in the Psyche of —_ 
ts relates to a critical examination into its departments, for; Mrs. Tighe, and in some of the smaller pieces of Lady || FEMALE COURAGE AND FORTITUDL. 
the adoption of suitable, permanent, and proportionate’ Craven. On some of the works of Madame de Stael— her At the time of the first emigration to thi 
provisions for its branches, grades, and rank, and to the Corinne especially—there is a still deeper stamp of the ge-'/females of England were well educated, and hi 
formation of such fixed rules and regulations as liave become. nius of her sex. Her pictures of its boundless devotedness, | rank in the seale of mind, than at any previous age tn British 
absolutely necessary for its government. its depth and ¢ apacity of suffering, its high aspirations, its ||history. ‘This had been effected, in no small degree, by the 
Knowing this to be a matter of as great intricacy as painful irritability, and inextinguishable thirst for emotion, |/long and prosperous reign of queen Elizabeth, and | high 
moment, and presuming it to be one on which the repre-| are powerful specimens of that morbid anatomy ot the |! reputation for talents and learning Fashion has often the 
sentatives of the union would not willingly legislate annu-| heart, which no hand but that of a woman's was fine llsame control over the mind, as over the dress and equipage o 
ally, any farther than should be found necessary to pass, enough to have laid open, or skilful enough to have recom-|/a people. It was fashionable during the reign of this extra 
appropriations for its support, we conceive the present mended to our sympathy and love. There is the same ex-| ordinary queen, to think women as capable of reasoning upor 
period of peace and tranquillity a most auspicious one for! quisite and inimitable delicacy, if not the same power, in’! public offairsas men Onr mothers brought something of the 


country, tli 


ada highe: 
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spirit with them. They knew from history how much their | 
sex had done in the advancement of civilization and christi- | 
anity ; and here was the finest field to prove that they still | 
had the power and inclination. Naturally generous and en- | 
thusiastic, women have in every age been attached to the hero | 
ind the saint ; and have followed the former to the battle-tield, 
to bind up his wounds, and to sing his praises after victory ;| 
and the latter to the cross and the tomb, The wives of the | 
pilgrims who landed at Plymouth, discovered more than Spar- 
tan fortitude in braving dangers and in supporting calamities. | 
They were well educated women. 
Among those who came after the pilgrims to settle the | 
province of Massachusetts bay, were several women of high || 
rank and superior refinement. Lady Arabella Johnson, daugh- || 
ter of the earl of Lincoln, and the wives of the gentlemen | 
who formed the board of magistrates, were high bred dames ; 
as well asthe wives of the clergy, and many of the wives of | 
Some of their chirography has reached us. ' 
resent) 


their associates. 
it resembles the easy, flowing, fashionable hand of the | 
day, while the writing of the men of that day 1s difficult to be 
We have all seen the needle-work of that age in em- || 


+ 
+i} 


read. 
broidered armorials, and genealogical trees ; and these ancien 
records bear ample testimony to the industry, talent, and skill} 
of the fair who wrought them. They shared the hardship of | 
the times. Many a lovely daughter, in that day, who had been | 
brought up in affluence and with tenderness, on her marriage | 
moved from her home and parents to some new settlement 


| 
. 


where her bridal serenade was the howlings of the beasts of } 
prey, as they nightly roamed the desert 

If our mothers hada share, and a great share they had, in | 
the trials of those days, why should they not be remembered 
in the history of this new-born empire? I contend, and who 
will deny it, that it required more courage and fortitude to stay 


m the skirts of the forest, unprotected by moat, ditch, or |) The sons of the forest are 


stockade, in the half built cabin, with decrepitude and infancy, 


listening to every step, anxious for the coming in of those who || for eloquence. The speech of Logan is only a common speci 5 
: ’ 
H 


had gone forth in search of the foe, than it did to fight the 
foe when he was met. ‘This was more than Spartan fortitude ; 
for the enemy seldom saw the dwelling where the heroic 
mother of Sparta waited to hear the fate of her husband or 
children; but ours were in constant danger of an attack from 
he savages 

Many instances of female heroism, which occurred during 
the early settlement of this country, are on record, and should 
be carefully preserved. 
that of Mrs. Hannah Duston, of Haverhill, a pleasant village 
situated on the left bank of the Merrimack. On the fifteenth 





Among the most conspicuous was 


of March, 1698, Mrs. Duston was made prisoner by a party; 


of Indians. 
sickness, attended by her nurse, Mary Nill. 
hesides a female intaut six days old, were with her 
as the alarm was given, her husband sent away the seven 
children towards the garrison-house, by which time the Indi 


She was on this day confined to her bed by 
Seven children, 


ins were so near, that, despairing of saving the others of his 
family, he hastened after his children on horseback. This 
sourse was advised by his wife. She thoucht it was idle for 
her to attempt to escape. A party of lodiuns followed him, 
but the father kept in the rear of his children and often firing 
on his pursuers, he kept them back, and was enabled to reach 
the garrison with his children in satety The Indians took 
Mrs. Duston from her bed and carried her off, with the nurse 
ind infant; but finding the little one becoming troublesome, 
they took her from her mother's arms by force, and dashing 
her against a tree, ended her moans, and miseries, and lite to 
gether. The mother had followed the Indians until this mo- 
ment with faltering steps and bitter tears, thinking on the tate 
f herself, her babe, and her other children. After this horrid 
vutrage, she wept no more; the agony of nature drank the 
teardrop ere it fell, She looked to heaven with a silent prayer 
or succour and vengeance, and followed the infernal group 
vithout a word of complunt. At this instant, the high re 
‘Ive was formed in her mind, and swelled every pulse of her 
wart. They travelled on some distance ; as she thought, one 
undred and fifty miles, but, perhaps, from the course thes 
wok, about seventy-five. The river had probably been broken 
ip but a short time, and the canoes of the Indians were above 
he upper fails, on the Merrimack, when they conmenced 
heir journey to attack Haverhill. Above these falls, on an 


land in the river, the Indians had a wigwam, and in getting 


sa 
veir canoes inorder, and by rowing ten miles up the stream, 
When they reached the place of rest 
they slept soundly. The 
ind an English boy, a prisoner, were apprised of her design, 
In 


Wie 


ecame much fatigued 


Mrs. Duston did not sleep. nurse, 


it Were not of much use to her in the execution of 1 


he stiliness of the night she arose and went out of t! 


|| she reached home, to the surprise and joy of her husband 


wam to test the soundness and security of savage sleep. ‘They |abhorrence of duelling, and no one supposed his opinion 
did not move; they were to sleep until the last day. She re-|| arose from cowardice, but from his ideas of justice, and 
turned, took one of their hatchets and despatched ten of them || moral obligation. Soon after he received his commission, 
in a moment, each with a single blow. An Indian woman | the corps to which he was attached was ordered to our nor- 
who was rising when she struck her, fled with her probable || thern frontier, and by application to his duties, he soon made 
death-wound ; and an Indian boy was designedly spared, for|| himself respected as an officer and a gentleman. Owing to 
the avenger of blood was a woman, and @ mother, and could] his natural reserve and religious disposition, he did not min- 
not deal a death-blow upon a helpless child. She surveyed f gle with his brother officers as often as they wished, and 
the carnage ground by the light of the fire which she stirred | from some harmless jests, at first, which were received with 
indifference on his part, they were emboldened to insolence, 
jimsomuch that afier some time he became the butt of his 
|tellows, Nevertheless, he had obtained the friendship ot 
many of the officers, especially the surgeon of the regiment, 
whom he highly esteemed. This surgeon, who had remark- 
,ed with some degree of interest the insults which his friend 
| had received, and passed unnoticed, spoke to him respecting 
his forbearance, and observed to him that as an officer, if he 
| persisted in that kind of conduct, he would be considered as 
| unfit for the station he held, besides making himself the jest 
|) and laughing stock of both officers and men. On which he 
children, and friends. The general court of Massachusetts # observed to the surgeon, that he should conduct himself as be- 
examined her story, and being satisfied of the truth of it, took came a man on all occasions. He soon found, however, that 
her trophies, the sealps, and gave her fifty pounds. The ! the iriendship of him he most esteemed began to subside, the 
people of Boston made her many presents, All classes were |) insults of the officers to increase, and that he must throw up 
anxious to see the heroine; and as one of the writers of that i his commission, or be branded with the name of coward, it 
‘she was a right modest woman.” |! be remained in the service. At the next convivial meeting, 
Has Anacharsis or Mitford, in their histories of Greece, any | at which most of the officers were present, after the repast, 
thing to surpass this well authenticated story? Her descen- the conversation naturally led to those topics on which mili- 





up after the deed was done, and catching a few handstull of 
roasted corn, she commenced her journey; but on reflecting 
a moment, she thought the people of Haverhill would con- 
sider her tale as the ravings of madness when she should get 
home, if ever that time might come; she therefore returned 
and sealped the slain; then put her nurse and English boy 
into the canoe, and with herself they floated down to the falls, 
when she landed and touk to the woods, keeping the river in 
sight which she knew must direct her on the way home, After 
suffering incredible hardships by hunger, cold, and fatigue, 





day says, who saw her, 


|;dants ina nght line and by the same name, are now living 4 tary men are most inclined to eonverse. The observations 


— oe — ~ bie » 
Where she was captured Kuapp’s Lectures) became pointed and personal, and of their motive no on¢ 


As soon | 


| INDIAN ELOQUENCE. 
i] 


A passion for eloquence is not contined te civilized man. } 
as fond of it as the best cultivated | 
jminds in polished life. Indian history is full of the passion 


men of their capacity for high attainments in the noble art 
When the Winnebagoes had a deputation at the seat of 


'government last year, the interview between them and the 
| president of the United States was conducted with great cere- | 
|mony. After sitting a whilein the audience chamber, the 
most aged chief, then ninety years old, bald headed, with his / 


manly arms and chest bare, arose and advanced to the presi- || 


dent; in a few words he stated the object of his visit, and his, 
happiness in finding the great father of his people so kind | 
and good, but should speak very little, but leave the details and , 
|exemplifications of the mission they were sent on, to the | 
orator of the tribe. The aged chief retired with great dignity ; 
the signal given, the orator advanced ; he was of fine size and | 
noble proportions. He stood an alinost naked bust, and extend- 
jing his arm, said, that he was not a chief by birth, but Was | 
;made one by the fame of his talents, and by the power of his 
jeloquence. He was a warrior who had never committed a 
crime, nor sunk to any meanness, or erer told a falsehood 
| His whole demeauour was full of grave dignity, and solemn 
| se renity. After this interview, even the aged chief, who had 
kept sober before, joined in a most riotous, drunken frolic, 
| while the speaker kept himself from the errors of his brethren, 
}and retired trom the scene, to preserve the honours of a Win 
|nebago orator 


From the s 
| 
THE DUEL. 


The relation which follows, however extraordinary, was 


could doubt. 


4 


' the company of those who could not estimate the cl 


The most conspicuous in his insults, was a 
young ensign, who was reprimanded by our hero in such 
psevere terms, that he took offence, and sent him a challenge 
without leaving the table. Whereupon his friend, the sur 
|geon, told him there was no alternative but to accept, and 
offered his services as a second. He did so—the arrange- 
ments were made on the spot to meet the following morning. 

When the parties arrived on the ground, it was decided 
‘that they should fire together. At the first fire, heutenant 
G. fired in the air, and the ball of his antagonist passed him 
harmless. The ensign insisted upona second trial, to which 
heutenant G. did not object; which terminated as the first, 
excepting a slight flesh wound received by lieutenant G. 
The ensign, still not being satisfied, demanded one tnal 
‘more ; on which heutenant G. whose patience was nearly 
exhausted, consented, and observed to the parties, that he 
bad fulfilled the laws of honour to the letter, and respect for 
himself would not allow further forbearance ; then turning 
to ensign L., he said to him, “I never yet have missed my 
mark—your time has come.” They fired—the ball of lieu 
tenant G, pierced the heart of his opponent, and he neve: 
breathed more. The survivor, with his friend the surgeon 
‘returned to the mess-room, where all the officers of the 

regiment were assembled waiting the result, and walking 
up to thetable, without a word from the party, wrote a chal- 
lenge directed to any officer in the regiment, from the colonc’ 
to the lowest in commission, and placed it before them 
There was a silent, solemn pause for some minutes. Nx 
one dared to accept it; on which lieutenant G. drew ln 
commission from his pocket, tore it in pieces, which h 
threw on the table, and left the service of his country, anc 


| 


laracte 


or feelings of an honourable man. Bos 


communicated to us by a friend, who states, that it is liter- 


ally true, and that the time, place, and circumstances are, 
as he believes, withn the recollection of hundreds. The 
jinoral of the tale, it will be seen, is against duelling ; a vice 
|which, in our humble apprehension, can only be restrained 
by pubhe opmion. So long as law-makers are challengers, ' 
and it is regarded a necessary point of honour that every 
jone should tight who is challenged, the statute book against 
this offence must remain a mere nullity. We concur in the 
opinion of our correspondent, that true courage exists as 
;much in suffering for the sake of conscience, as in daring 
tor the sake of talse honour 
At the commencement of the last war, a young man, a 
jnative of Vermont, who had graduated at one of our um- 
versities, possessing abilities rather above the common order, 
although diffident and retiring in his manners, and being 
jwithout employment, resolved to join the army in detenes 
He was of a respectable family, and had 
jacquired a large cirele of friends, by whose instrumentality 
he obtained a commission. During his leisure hours, he 
indulged in field sports, and was known to be the best shot in 
He had often. howev« 


of his country. 


' the neighbourhned 


r, expressed his 


CHANGES OF MANNERS. 
The following is from the pen of Captain Grose, tlie em 
nent antiquary, who died in the year 1791, at the 


age o 


sixty ; it was written about the year 1782.—“‘ lam a mar 
of little more than fifty years of age, and yet I have nearly 
outlived a variety of systems and manners. When I was a 
young man, there existed in the families of most unmarnie: 
men or widowers, of the rank of gentlemen, resident in the 
country, a certain antiquated female, either a maiden o 
widow, commonly an aunt or cousin. Her dress consisted 
of a stiff starched cap and hood, a little hoop, and a rich sill 
damask gown, with large flowers ; 
headed crutch cane, and was followed by a fat phthisick» 
dog, usually of the pug kind, who commonly reposed on 

cushion, and enjoyed the privilege of snarling at the ser 


she leaned on an ivory 


vants, and occasionally biting their heels with impunity 
By the side of this good old lady jingled a bunch of keys 
in different closets and corner-cupboards all sort 


securing 


f cordial waters, cherry and raspberry brandy. washes for 


the cgmplexion, Dafiy’s elixir, a nch seed cake, a number of 
ots of currant jelly and raspberry jam, with a range of 
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gallipots and pbials contaiming physic for the use of the poor | | aldusion i is pmade! in the libel actually prevailed, it was a0 lawl ful | No half measures will app rey o the case. 
The daily business of this good lady was to} in him to printthem. 


neighbours. 
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He (Lord Tenderden) must say, that | 


scold the maids, collect eggs, feed the turkeys, et cetera, et ||he was surprised at hearing a gentleman who had conducted | 
jhis defence with so much tact, ability and talent, advance so = hear of the unavenged shame which has been fixed upon 


cetera. 

“ Another character now worn out and gone, is the coun- | 
try squire. I mean the little independent gentleman, with |) 
a ianded property of three hundred pounds a year, who 
commonly »ppeared in a plain drab or plush coat, large sil- 
ver buttons, a jockey cap, and rarely without boots. His. 
travels never exceeded the distance of the country town, 
and that only at assize and session time, or to attend an} 
election. Once a week he commonly dined at the next} t 
market town, with the attorneys and justices. This man/ 
went to the parish church regularly, read the weekly jour- | 
nal, settled the parochial disputes with the parish officers at || 
the vestry, and afterwards adjourned to the neighbouring | 
alehouse, where he usually got drunk for the good of his i 
country. He never played at cards but at pes a when || 
a family pack was produce’ from the mantel-piece. He 
was commonly followed by a couple of greyhounds and a 
pointer, and avnounced his arrival at a neighbour’s house 
by smacking his whip, or giving the view-halloo. His drink | 
was generally ale, except on christmas, the fifth of Novem- | 
ber, or some other gala days, when he would make a bow! 
of strong brandy punch, garnished with a toast and nutmeg. 
\ journey to London was by one of these men reckoned as | 

great an undertaking. as is at present a voyage to the East i 
Indies; and undertaken with scarce less precaution and | 
preparation. I 
“ The mansion of one of these squires was of plaister, 
striped with timber (not unaptly called calamanco work) or | 
f red brick with large casemented bow-windows, a porch || 
with seats in it, and over it a study. The eaves of the house | 
were well inhabited by swallows, and the court set round | 
with hollvhocks. The hall was furnished with flitches of | 
bacon, and the mantel-piece with guns and fishing-rods of | 
lifferent dimensions, accompanied by the broad-sword, par- | 
tisan, and dagger, borne by his ancestors in the civil wars. 
Against the wall was posted “King Charles's ¢ iolden Rules,” 

Vincent Wing’s Almanack,” and a portrait of the duke of | 
Marlborough ; and in his window lay “ Baker’s Chronicle,” 
‘“Fox’s Book of Martyrs,” “Glanvil on Apparitions,” 
‘* Quincey’s Dispensatory,” “‘ The Complete Justice,” anda, 
book of farriery. In the corner, by the fire side, stood a. 
large wooden two-armed chair, with a cushion ; and within 
the chimney corner were a couple of seats. Here at chiist- | 
mas he entertained his tenants, assembled round a glowing 
fire, made of the roots of trees and other great logs. The 
best parlour, which was never open but on particular occa- 
sions, was furnished with Turkey worked chairs, and hung 
round with portraits of his ancestors—the men in the char- 
icter of shepherds, with their crooks, dressed in full court 
suits, and huge full bottomed perukes, such as the judges | 
wear Bow.” 

COMFORT AND CARES. 

* All human situations,” says Franklin, “have their in- 
onveniences: we feel those that we find in the present, 
ind we neither feel nor see those that exist in another 
Hence we make frequent and troublesome changes without 
umendment, and often for the worse. In my youth I was 
passenger in a little sloop, descending the Delaware ; there 
being no wind, we were obliged when the ebb was spent, 
to cast anchor and wait for the next. The heat of the sun 
vas excessive, the company all strangers to me, and not 
Near the river side, I saw what I took to 


very agreeable. 
middle of which was a 


ve pleasant green meadow, in the 
irge shady tree, where it struck my fancy I could sit and 
ead, and ‘pass the time agreeably til the tide turned. 1 
therefore prevailed with the captain to put me ashore.— 
Being landed I found a great part of my meadow was really 
i marsh, in crossing which, to come at my tree, I was up to 
ay knees in the mud; and I had not placed myself under 
ts shade five minutes before the mosquitoes, in swarms, } 
ound me out, attacked my face, and legs, and made my 
reading and my rest impossible, so that I returned to the 
heach and called for a boat to come and take me on board 
vain, where I was obliged to bear the heat I had strove to 
juit, and yrs the laugh of the company. Similar cases in 
he affairs of life have fallen under my observation.” 
A LIBEL. 
In a recent prosecution in the King’s Bench, of a London 
editor for publishing a libel, Lord Tenderden said: “It was 
ontended by the defendant, that as the rumours to which 


| materials. 


‘untenable a proposition. No man was at liberty to circulate | 


|rumours which are injurious to the reputation of another ; 
jmuch less can the editor of a newspaper give circulation to | 


them by placing them im print; for many persons who 
would otherwise not be acquainted with them, would learn 
) through the medium of his newspaper. If an imputation 
| be cast upon an individual in a newspaper, it matters not 
whether the editor learned that imputation from rumour or 
| not, for he makes it his own by printing it, and so imps the 
| wings on which slander flies.” 
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ARTS A ND SCIENCES. 
CoLossat statve or Wasninoroxn.—How fully, says the 


National Canta, the term colossalis in unison with the cha- 
racter of the being! His public virtue had dimensions, 
like those of the Apollo of Belvidere, above the ordinary 
human figure. Theinscription on the base might be the line 
of Pope— 

* Ennobled by himself—by all approved 


His zeal was as comprehensive as inexorable ; lus dignity 


of manner correspondent to his rectitude and elevation of 


purpose; he stood firm and superior, on the solid base of 
true patriotism, of which justice and honour are principal 
The statue should be translated from Baltimore 
to Washington, and so placed that it must be often passed 
All might 


read salutary lessons on the sublime brow and in the serene 


by the members of all branches of the government, 
aspect; there is that in his port, lite and character combin- 
ed, which no familiarity would deprive of its force as coun- 
sel or rebuke. 

Patents.—The number of patents for inventions granted 
in England, since the reign ot Charles the second to the 
present time, exceeds five thousand tive hundred, of which 
nearly two thousand having been granted since 1815, are sull 
Years of speculation are remarkable for increas¢ 
number obtained in 1818 having amounted 


m toree. 
of patents, the 


‘to one hundred and thirty, while that year of extravaganza, 


i525, produced no less than two hundred and forty-nine. 
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fhductior 


that increase of crime im cities kee ps pace with their progres 


—If the paradox somewhere advance d be true 


sive Lmprovement and refinement, then are we Warranted in 
inferring a high degree of advancement in this saime city of 
ours. Crimes, the very mention of which would have made 
our forefathers shudder, and of which the possilulity seem« 


are new conmuitted wit 


i 


doubtiul net very many vears since 
impunity in our most thronged thoroughfares, and in open 
lay Can such things be?’ And are women no longer 
safe, even at broad noon-day, unless protected by the stronger 
sex? Sout would appear from some very recent instances 
that the 


weak, or its eye too dim to ferret out, and 


ind it would further seem, arm of the law ts too 
bring to condi 
punishment, the insvient and audacious perpetrators of tl 
most heinous wrongs which can be intheted on a community 
No means should be left unresorted to, no pains nor expense 


spared, by which the rights of an injured female and an 


afflicted fan ils J 


might be fully and satisfactorily redress 





The precedent 
must be obviated, or New-York will be compelled to hide her 
confusion and disgrace amidst the indignant re proaches of all 


her reputation. 


Pure water.—Of the numerous high and important trusts 
confided to the municipal authorities of a populous city, the 


preservation of the public health is one of the most prominent 
ind responsible. A negligent or careless indifference to thir 


great object, betrays a want either of humanity or of know 


jledge in those who pre side m the edile chair, and should be 
promptly punished by the displeasure of those who have 
elevated them to office. 
‘quently and loudly made, on account of the very inferior qua 
lity of the water; but until lately, littl or no attention ha 
Mr. Bowne, the mayor, has, however, 


In this city complaints have been fre 


been paid to the outery 
|tinally invited the discussions of the common council to this 
and the assistant alderman of the firet ward has, iz 
calculated t 
Carry proper measures into « tlect to sup} ly the city with pure 


subject : 
consequence, introduced a series of resolutions, 
and wholesome water. We have often raised our voice it 
strong appeal to the public authorities in behalf of the press 
ing demands of our fellow-citizens, and let us not be disap 

hope we are now flattered with, that they wil 
be effectually and promptly granted. Let not this measur 
be allowed to undergo the course of wilful procrastination t 


pointed in the 


which the so long talked of demolition of the jail and brick 


well was shamefully doomed 


Vv elze ; er 
ed than in witnessing the curious display of ingenuity at thir 
In fact, we were forcib! 


—Seldom have we been more delight 


novelseene of attraction in Broadway 
reminded of the high-pressure dream of our facetious friend ¢ 
published in the Mirror of the sixth instant, in which we are 


tutroduced to “locomotive men” of a very re spectable cha 


racter. On the present occasion, we once more saw the in 


tricate game of chess scientifically played by an automator 


who moved his head, eyes, lips, and hands, with the greats 


} 


fealty, and distinctly pronounced the French word ti 


A! We were next regaled with a select piece of musi 
by Rossin, performed on an instrument called the melodiun 


After this an artificial French oyster-woman came forwar' 





with a gracetul obeisance, and very dexterously openc 
oysters for the company. This figure was succeeded by on: 
in the character of an old French gentleman, of the ancien 
regime, Who drank all our healths with great glee. A wor 


dertul Chinese dancer closed this part of the entertainment 
An automaton trumpeter, of full size, and dressed in the un 
form of the Pronch lancers, was the next candidate for ij 
probation, and well did he deserve the loud plaudits he re 
ceived, But the best of all was the troop of equestrians, cor 


sisting of twenty-one tiyrure s, who executed all the variou 


feats of horsemanstup and dexterity, usual at the tournament: 


of the European courts, together with many of the mos 
difficult evolutions of the circus, with beautiful accuracy an 
grace. This was followed by figures that pronounced the 
words py 1 the whole concluded with automaton 


Who pertormed the most clegant and astonishing feats on the 
slack rope 


of this astonishing exhibition—it must ' 


Sut it would be vain to attempt a de eription 
seen to be dul: 
yh reciated 


Nari ba —The eleventh report of this institution 


has just been published, and presents results which must tx 


exceedingly gratifying to its benevolent founders and zealou 
supporters. Six hundred and twenty-four thousand nine hur 
dred and three dollars and fifty-eight cents have been de posi 
ed in the bank during the last year \ list is given contain 


ing a deseription of the oecupations of the depositors, whic! 


is sufficiently cunous. Domestics constitute the greates 
number, there being four hundred and twenty-five of them 
labourers are next, three hundred and forty-four; clerks are 


rder, seventy-four, There are fifty-seven bakers an 


ouly tour physicians, and no lawyers! 


third in 


six butchers 


Genera ioner.— The commercial intercourse bx 
tween this city and Georgia has been greatly facilitated by the 
recent appointment of William H. Maxwell, esq. as “commi 
sioner for the state of Georgia in the state of New-York 

lhe standing, talents, and worth of Mr. M. are sure guaran 
tees that the contidence of the legislature of Georgia has not 
been misplaced. This gentleman now represents five states 


ind 1s rendering the office above-named very useful 


Clara Fisher.—There were sixty-two boxes taken for thy 
lady's first appearance at New-Orleans before the doors wer 
opened in the evening. The papers pronounce her the mo 


«that | ever visited that cits 


attractive actre 
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THE SOLDIER’S TEAR. 
AS SUNG BY MRS, AUSTIN IN THE OPERA OF MUSIC AND PREJUDICE.—THE POETRY BY T. H. BAYLY—THE MUSIC BY A. LEE. 
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Up - on the hill he turn'd, to take a last fond leok Of the val - ley, und the vil - lage church, And the cot - tage by the 

































































his ear, o.¢. sol - dier lean’d up - on bis sword, And wiped a - way a tear. 
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)—Beside thet cottage porch, She breathed a pray'r for him, 3d—He turn’d and left the spot, Go watch the foremost rank- 
A girl was on her knews, A pray'r he could not hear, Oh! do not deem him weak, In danger’s dark career, 
She held aloft a snowy searf, But he paused to bless her as she knelt } For dauntless was the soldier's heart, | Be sure the hand most daring ther 
Which flutter'’d in the breeze ; | And wiped away 4 tear 1 Though tears were on his cheek ; | Has wiped away a tear. 
LSS — - — LS 7 
VARIETIES. Thus all condemn what they expect to be admired for ; and RECIPE TO MAKE A MAN OF GREAT CONSEQUENCE 
ly expecs te . ; 4 : ‘ 
=_ jhope, against all reason and probability, to impose on the? A brow austere, a circumspective eye, 
N PRESENTING A ROSEBUD TO A BEAUTIVUL 11 || world by the same arts, which they can themselves so easily | 4 en oan the —— 
: abana gala || discern in others, and so readily join to deride. H A ee se gees, cd of wtiahe 
if yer _s — 7 thee, : ‘| Torerance.—A remarkable instance of religious tole- | * anil wo erg an expressive - em 
pressed, : } : tare— 
And wish it to thy bosom presse rance has recently occurred in the canton of Thurgau, in these as time ; : 
It is because I love to see ’ : j Adapt as time and place will bear : 
The infant on its mother’s breast. |Switzerland. At Romanshorn, the catholics and protes- Then rest assured—that those of little sense 
Gaseuee ey eonanvact.~Whether teskien i the|| tants united for rebuilding the village church and purchas- Will deem you, sure, a man of consequence. 
gu , a ae > av) 


out aetiees end dlant mad, becouse it te fect, or becous ing two bells. The catholics, out of respect tothe protes- | Evritarnic wit.—Every body has heard of the late Colo 
mm! seri 81 » sc ‘Ss scause ‘ 3 . ae } 7 . 
it is the soberest, it is difiult to say: but it pn saailten tants, placed their altars in the hinder part of the edifice, ne! Congreve, of “rocket memory,” so justly celebrated fo: 

2 , ata way 5 _y1,{and removed many of the ornaments of their worship ; and | his inventive genius in the art of destroying his fellow-crea 
pass without much talk, or, at all events, without much talk) , ; | * . ‘ . 
that is worth recording. Punsters very seldom pun at|| the protestants, on their side, built at their own expense a) tures—(the college of physicians were mere children of in 

y b ste ory se | x } " 
breakfast, and the narrators of long-winded stories are at | sacristy for the catholics. The consecration of the church, | nocence compared with our firework Congreve.) The colo 
ors tad s Ce ws 7 - *« Y 
that diene muse sparing of their tales. There is then sel- | which took place on the fifteenth of November, was really a| nel, who was a musical amateur, one day accompanied 
dom an eniaueiies noeceiham oe any ‘play of wit.) {estival of concord and christian charity. | Madame Vestris and a party of ladies to view Purcell th 
Soechiet is altogether a cuter of business, an affair of| 5°48?4! .—It is amazing to observe the courage with composer's monument; and, “ with good emphasis, an 
life and death, because if people did not cecal their fast |which, upon mere common report, facts are repeated, which with good discretion,” read aloud the epitaph—“ He is gon 
th | f li - D ce auite ¢ i | ’ |tend to the utter ruin of character. and even motives confi-| to that place where alone his harmony can be exceeded.”- 
acy could not live. Dinner is quite another thing; that} Iwestein. the entistend ldile on h saaitietin 
ig more a matter of pleasure than of business; and they dently assigned, which it was impossible should be known, |) Yestris, the satirical little syren, who never loses an op 
who speak of the pleasures of the table, are suppo ad Bl | Rover.—A lady consulted St. Francis of Sales, on the|, portunity of lanching a witticism, immediately exclaimed 
Eas . a ‘ s se 4 ? o 
allude to dinner, and not to breaiifant A man may lawfulness of using rouge. ‘ Why,” says he, “some pious |‘ La! colonel, the same epitaph will serve for you, by mere!) 
: q ( ‘ st. A me nay | : ’ : | 
di = — 3 ~ |men object to it; others see no harm im it. 1 will hold a| altering one word, thus—“ Ee is gone to that place wer 
dine with Duke Humphrey tive days in the week; but | be lal ae : : app 
it is a much more serious ‘matter to bv akfast with Dake liniddle course, and allow you to use it on one cheek. alone his fireworks can be exceeded. All laughed but the 
§ ] a as itt Ke es i 
| Mopern PHILANTHROPY.—Modern philanthropy may be colonel, who spouted no more epitaphs that morning. 
well deseribed under the figure of an allegorical personage, | THE ANCIENT ROMANS.—When they were poor, the) 


tfumphrey. 
SS NT OF Roston.—In a few months, says the | . 
a in a fow months, anys th who is so busily employed in searching for distant objects robbed all mankind—and as soon as they became rich, the) 


Boston Courier, two centuries will have been completed 
since the first settlement of this peninsula. It is not known 
on what precise day the foot of the white man first planted 


of distress, that she stumbles over a pilgrim, who came to robbed one another. 
solicit immediate assistance, DeFiniTion OF a DENTIST.—The following is the on! 
If h Willi 1 for 8 Axecpore.—A matronly lady asked one younger in years | ¢pigram furnished by the whole of the annuals for the pr: 
itse ere. illiam Blackstone, for some months, had) in inne : ; r , re * teach her the sent year. It appears in the Gem: 
taken up his abode on this side of Charles river, and had a See SS SN SS SF PD SO ORE See aa . 
iwelt here long enough to authorise his n , : : ‘French language. To which interrogation she replied that ‘A dentist, love, makes teeth of bone, 
‘ orise 8 neighoours at)! ° Pp ow > of , t 
g . z . |jone tongue was enough for a lady. For those whom fate has left withou 
Charlestown to call the peninsula Blackstone's Neck. By|| : And finds provision for his own, 
the invitation of Blackstone, Isaac Johnson, an influential ins bat St. Hel has | we By pulling other people’s out.” 
' ’ -occeup 1 ter as “« 0 r e > 
onl leading man, temoved, with sevesal others, to this side|| onaparte occupied at St elena, has been let to a tarmer Weak eves.—The following epigram is one of th: 
of the river, and commenced a settlement, in the month of) There sth eda ails Dasoniiites Minna cece lee ene f its kind, It was addressed to a lawyer who compla 
August. On the seventh day of September, 1630, 0. S. the'| bt see a tte i { ra ‘ SNES SEE AENNEOSISS fhe disadvantage of weak eyes in his profession 
~ . abhorrence of envy and detraction, a » ” " " ™ 
court of assistants, holden at Charlestown, ordered that this Weak eyes are best, be ruled by me, 


RESIDENCE oF NAPOLEON.—Longwood, the house which, 


and the room he died in has been converted into a stable 








place be called Boston. It is from that day that the foun-| Weer your hesning Bho your watch, in 2 private pocket And view the joyous omen right ; 
dat : f the city sh ld be denek: | Bilowl e Ee ToaM! and don't pull it out to show that you have one; but if vou Since able lawyers, all agree, 
dation o ity should be dated, = / y =| ae ‘ a of [nee : 
. - ogg 2 . ee yom oy Ge as jjpare asked what o’clock it is, tell it Most often have the reeblest sight. 
terence of style, this anniversary would fall on the eigh- 

venth of S ptember ; | MIDAS AND MODERN STATESMEN, 

at . . Midas, they sav, possessed the art, of old, GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 

Arrectation.—One of the most affected women ever Of turning whatsoe’er he touched to gold eR Rg OTC ng 

nown, said to Mrs. Chapone once tone of the - 7 a Published every Saturday, at 163 Willam-street, between Bev 
KI . c - Chapone once, in a tone of the utmost; This, modern statesmen can reverse with ease, { Ann streets. —Terms four dollars per annum, payable i adva: 


‘anguor, “Youknow one had better be dead than be affected.” Touch them with gold, they'll turn to what you please. Vo subscription received for a less period than ane yea 














